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cntte and that garde. I cannot descrybe the thynge, nor I will
doo.' The very serving-man must spend upon one pair of hose
as much as his half year's wages. * It is farre wyde and out of the
nocke/ If an orthodox bishop could preach before the king on
a Good Friday in this free strain, the way is already prepared for
Latimer's ' merry toys' eleven years later.
No complete sermons of Latimer's Cambridge days have sur-
vived In the Sermons on the Card we have only 'the tenor
and effect of certain sermons made by Master Latimer in Cambridge
about the year of our Lord 152Q.' They are justly famous for
their originality and promise and for their outspoken denunciation.
But they do not compare, at least in the form in which they have
come down to us, with the sermons which he delivered before
king Edward VI twenty years later. Of the intervening period,
there remain only two sermons: a short one preached at the time
of the insurrection of the north, and the convocation sermon
delivered in 1536, just after he had become bishop of Worcester,
The latter shows a great advance on the Card sermons, and, in
consideration of the occasion, was probably composed with greater
care than any other sermon which we have. It contains the fine
contrast between dead images, covered with gold and clad with
silk garments, and 'Christ's faithful and lively images...an hungred,
a-thirst, a-cold/ The rest of Latimer's surviving sermons, thirty-
eight in number, those upon which his true fame depends, belong
to his old age. In them, he describes himself as * thoroughe age,
boethe weake in body and oblivious.' Yet this 'sore brused man/
as if to make up for the years of enforced idleness, since the Six
Articles had driven him out of active ministry, devoted the remain-
ing years entirely to the pulpit; he was happier there than in the
bishop's throne, and *he continued all Kyng Edwardea tyme,
preaching for the most part every Sunday two Sermons.* He was
a preacher first and last, and he achieved such popular success as
came to no other English preacher till Whitefield and Wesley.
Here, at least, was a ploughman who set forward his plough, and
ploughed manfully with all his strength.
It is characteristic of his entire absorption in his pulpit work
that even the business of publishing his sermons does not seem to
have concerned Mm directly. Latimer's sermons have a place
IB literature, but few books have had a less literary origin. These
free and easy discourses, good talking rather than set speeches,
have been written down by other hands, probably without revision
by their author. We recognise unmistakably the ready speech